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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
REVIEWS 

A SYMPOSIUM ON MARIANNE MOORE 

Poems, by Marianne Moore. Egoist Press, London. 

Such contrary opinions of this provocative little pam- 
phlet have reached us that perhaps the most suggestive 
review will be a more or less questioning rehearsal of 
them. Miss Moore's steely and recondite art has long 
been a rallying-point for the radicals. Although her first 
appearance was in Poetry — in May, 191 5, most of the 
entries in these twenty-four closely printed pages date 
from Others and The Egoist, a few from The Dial and 
Contact. Rumor has hinted that the selection and publica- 
tion were made by certain friends of the author without 
her knowledge. 

If one were to accept the challenge of the title, and of 
the geometrical verse-designs which frame these cryptic 
observations, one might be led straight to the ancient and 
rather futile inquiry, What is poetry ? Poetry is evidently 
a matter of individual definition. H. D., surely a critic 
of authority, calls Miss Moore a poet, and a number of 
young radicals are eager to pronounce her "a very great 
poet," as Yvor Winters did in a recent letter. "With the 
exception of Wallace Stevens," he wrote, "she is about 
the only person since Rimbaud who has had any very 
profound or intricate knowledge and command of sound; 
and I am not sure but I think her about the best poet in 
this country except for Mr. Stevens." 
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A more moderate admirer, Miss Winifred Bryher, sends 
us the following estimate from England: 

This volume is the study of a Marco Polo detained at home. It is 
the fretting of a wish against wish until the self is drawn, not into a 
world of air and adventure, but into a narrower self, patient, dutiful and 
precise. Those Various Scalpels is sharper than a diamond. It is as 
brilliant a poem as any written of late years, and yet it is but a play 
with the outside of substances and the inside of thoughts too tired to 
feel emotion. And Dock Rats again, or England, are wrought as finely as 
the old Egyptians wrought figures from an inch-high piece of emerald; 
but they lack the one experience of life for which life was created. 

The temperament behind the words is not a passive one, however 
much environment may have forced meditation upon it as a form of 
"protective coloration." The spirit is robust, that of a man with facts 
and countries to discover and not that of a woman sewing at tapestries. 
But something has come between the free spirit and its desire — a 
psychological uneasiness that is expressed in these few perfect but static 
studies of a highly evolved intellect. 

Technically it is a triumphant book. There are scenes which are a 
joy to remember; the shifting color of 

wade 

through black jade 

of the crow-blue mussel shells — 

And the vivid beauty of The Talisman: 

Under a splintered mast, 
torn from ship and cast 
near her hull, 

a stumbling shepherd found 
embedded in the ground, 
a sea-gull 

of lapis lazuli, 

a scarab of the sea, 

with wings spread — 
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curling its coral feet, 
parting its beak to greet 
men long dead. 

Miss Moore has preferred, to date, to express simply the pictorial 
aspect of the universe, and she has fulfilled perfectly each self-imposed 
task. Her Poems are an important addition to American literature, to 
the entire literature of the modern world. Only, Marco Polo, your 
sword is ready and your kingdoms wait. May it soon please you to 
leave the fireside and ride forth. 

But Miss Moore's admirers don't have it all their own 
way. Here is the point of view of one of Poetry's 
associate editors, Marion Strobel : 

Even a gymnast should have grace. If we find ourselves one of an 
audience in a side-show we prefer to see the well-muscled lady in tights 
stand on her head smilingly, with a certain nonchalance, rather than 
grit her teeth, perspire, and make us conscious of her neck muscles. 
Still, we would rather not see her at all. 

Just so we would rather not follow the contortions of Miss Moore's 
well-developed mind — she makes us so conscious of her knowledge! 
And because we are conscious that she has brains, that she is exceedingly 
well-informed, we are the more irritated that she has not learned to 
write with simplicity. 

The subject-matter of her poems is inevitably dry; the manner of 
expression pedantic. She shouts at our stupidity: "Literature is a 
phase of life;" "Words are constructive when they are true — the opaque 
allusion, the simulated flight upward, accomplishes nothing." And we 
yawn back at Miss Moore's omniscience. 

And another poet-critic, Pearl Andelson, says: 

Marianne Moore has much the Emily Dickinson type of mind, but 
where Emily Dickinson's not infrequent obscurities arise out of an 
authentic mysticism, Marianne Moore's are more likely the result of a 
relentless discipline in the subtler "ologies" and "osophies." She is 
brilliant at times to the point of gaudiness, although one feels that in 
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her brilliance she is most herself. As to form, the fact that she wavers 
between prose and poetry is not disguised by the breath-taking line- 
formation. Indeed, I should say the incongruous effect was heightened, 
rather than diminished, by occasional rhyming. The same, for the 
most part, may be said of content as of form. Such poems as Picking 
and Choosing and Poetry are hybrids of a flagrantly prose origin. 

Well, let us turn to the book — without prejudice one 
way or the other. In the first place, the lady is delight- 
fully independent; she says in Black Earth: 

Openly, yes, 

with the naturalness 

of the hippopotamus or the alligator 

when it climbs out on the bank to experience the 

sun, I do these 

things which I do, which please 

no one but myself. Now I breathe and now I am sub- 
merged; the blemishes stand up and shout when the object 

in view was a 

renaissance; shall I say 

the contrary? The sediment of the river which 
encrusts my joints makes me very gray, but I am used 

to it, it may 

remain there; do away 

with it and I am myself done away with, for the 
patina of circumstance can but enrich what was 

there to begin 

with. This elephant skin 

which I inhabit, fibred over like the shell of 

the cocoanut, this piece of black glass through which no light 

can filter — cut 

into checkers by rut 

upon rut of unpreventable experience — 

it is a manual for the peanut-tongued and the 
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hairy-toed. Black 

but beautiful, my back 

is full of the history of power, Of power? What 
is powerful and what is not? My soul shall never 

be cut into 

by a wooden spear. 

And so on for about forty more lines, which develop and 
elaborate the elephantine symbol, and then drop it, as it 
were, in mid-career, with a quizzical trunk-flourish. As 
Black Earth is admirably representative of its author's 
thought and style, it may serve as the text for a few 
inquiries. 

Meditative self-confession is no novelty in English 
poetry — we have countless examples in as many different 
patterns. Hamlet's soliloquies, Gray's Elegy, Pope's Essay 
on Man, Byron's Childe Harold, Whitman's Song of 
Myself, many sonnets by Milton, Wordsworth, Keats and 
other supreme sonneteers — these are but a few of the 
numerous high precedents in English poetry for more or 
less imaginative and more or less metrical meditation. 
And one may not deny imaginative power to the mind 
which can create and round out and energize so effectively 
the grotesque image which appears when she holds up the 
mirror to her soul. Neither may one refuse any poet the 
right to attempt new metrical patterns; since only through 
such attempts does any achievement become possible — 
any enrichment of the English prosodic scheme. 

So it remains to attempt to estimate the validity of 
Miss Moore's processes and the degree of her achievement. 
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Unquestionably there is a poet within the hard, deliber- 
ately patterned crust of such soliloquies as Black Earth, 
Those Various Scalpels, Pedantic Literalist, Reinforce- 
ments — almost any of these titles — though a poet too 
sternly controlled by a stiffly geometrical intellectuality. 
Miss Moore is in terror of her Pegasus; she knows of what 
sentimental excesses that unruly steed is capable, and so 
her ironic mind harnesses down his wings and her iron 
hand holds a stiff rein. This mood yields prose oftener 
than poetry, but it wrings out now and then the reluctant 
beauty of a grotesque, or even, more rarely, such a lyric 
as Talisman. 

No amount of line-patterning can make anything but 
statement and argument out of many of the entries in this 
book — for example, Picking and Choosing, which begins: 

Literature is a phase of life: if 

one is afraid of it, the situation is irremediable; if 
one approaches it familiarly, 

what one says of it is worthless. Words are constructive 
when they are true; the opaque illusion — the simulated flight 

upward — accomplishes nothing. "Why cloud the fact 

that Shaw is self-conscious in the field of sentiment but is otherwise re- 
warding? that James is all that has been 

said of him but is not profound? It is not Hardy 
the distinguished novelist and Hardy the poet, but one man 

" interpreting life through the medium of the 
emotions." 

If the mood instinctively flouts the muse, what of the 
method? If the mood may rarely yield more than the 
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hard reluctant beauty of a grotesque, is the method 
inevitable and right, fitting words musically, magically to 
the motive, as in all the masterpieces of the art? Well, let 
me confess that I do not find the divine shapeliness and 
sound-richness which Mr. Winters referred to in his 
letter. What I do find in certain poems is a brilliant array 
of subtly discordant harmonies not unlike those of certain 
ultra-modern composers, set forth in stanza-forms purely 
empirical even when emphasized by rhyme, forms which 
impose themselves arbitrarily upon word-structure and 
sentence-structure instead of accepting happily the 
limitations of the art's materials, as all art must. When 
Miss Moore uses the first syllable of accident as a whole 
line to rhyme with lack, or the article a us a. line to rhyme 
with the end of Persia; when she ends a stanza in a split 
infinitive, or in the middle of the swift word very — indeed, 
anywhere in the middle of words or sentences, she is 
forcing her pattern upon materials which naturally reject 
it, she is giving a wry twist even though her aim is a 
grotesque; and when her aim is more serious, such verbal 
whimsicalities strike at once the intensely false note of 
affectation. And as she takes her own way in these 
details of style, so she gives little heed to the more general 
laws of shapeliness; each poem begins as it ends and ends 
as it begins — a coruscating succession of ideas, with little 
curve of growth or climax. 

What I do find throughout this book is wit — wit 
fundamental and instinctive which expresses itself not 
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only in words, phrases, rhymes, rhythms, but in ideas, 
emotions. The grim and haughty humor of this lady 
strikes deep, so deep as to absorb her dreams and possess 
her soul. She feels immense incongruities, and the 
incongruity of her little ego among them moves her art 
not to grandeur but to scorn. As a satirist she is at times 
almost sublime — what contrary devil balks her even at 
those moments, tempting her art to its most inscrutable 
perversities ? 

Youth is sometimes penetrating in self-diagnosis. I 
am tempted to recall the first poem Miss Moore ever 
published — That Harp You Play So Well, from the 191 5 
group in Poetry: 

O David, if I had 

Your power, I should be glad — 

In harping, with the sling, 

In patient reasoning! 

Blake, Homer, Job, and you, 
Have made old wine-skins new. 

Your energies have wrought 

Stout continents of thought. 

But, David, if the heart 
Be brass, what boots the art 

Of exorcising wrong, 

Of harping to a song? 

The sceptre and the ring 

And every royal thing 

Will fail. Grief's lustiness 
Must cure the harp's distress. 

" If the heart be brass . . . every royal thing will fail." 
[215] 
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It is not this reviewer who says that, or invokes for this 
poet "grief's lustiness." May even grief soften a heart of 
brass? And is a deep resistless humor like Miss Moore's 
the most subtly corrosive destroyer of greatness? 

H.M. 

A MYSTIC WARRIOR 

The Mystic Warrior, by James Oppenheim. A. A. Knopf. 
We might count as art every cross-country flyer cutting 
its shriek into a black sky or a blue sky; every sky-scraper 
flinging windows, light, smoke into an incredulous sky; 
every unimpeachable bath-room trinity; the giant torsos 
of boilers and bellies of gas-tanks; the bird-like or 
fish-like aeroplane; the architecture of the farm — silo, 
granary and barn; or, for the matter of that, the fields of 
grain themselves, the vain prodigal orchards. It is in 
the air to do this. Out of such industrial shapes men are 
making violent tragic-comic drama, ruled as in art by the 
mathematics of the elements. So the analogy is close 
and tempting, and we can point that way to America as 
rich in self-expression. Op we may follow another trend 
of fashion — an import out of French dadaism or a mood 
synchronous with it — and abandon the word art altogether 
as an obsolete and paupered notion. A composer of genius 
was recently heard to bandy the idea of an anti-art 
society, where he said, lightly but seriously, any artist of 
consequence belonged. Ben Hecht in his first work of 
size follows his apparently biographic hero to say it is not 
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